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This issue pays tribute to the invaluable work of the United 
Nations in the field of demography, to the dedicated people who 
serve on the Population Commission and to the many others, 
equally dedicated, who prepare the reports and documents on 
world demographic and social trends which the United Nations 
has published since 1947. These constitute an outstanding con- 
tribution to students of demography. 


During 1957 and 1958, about 90 
million people were added to world 
numbers. That increment is com- 
parable to the population of Japan, 
and twice that of France. Such 
growth is unprecedented in human 
history. 

If fertility remains at present 
levels while death rates continue 
to decline, growth rates will jump 
and the world will have nearly 
seven billion people by the year 
2000. This is the high-range esti- 
mate made by the United Nations. 

If fertility remains at present 
levels until 1975 and then begins 
to decline, world population will 
reach the three-billion mark in 
1962, four billion in 1977, five bil- 
lion about 1990 and six billion be- 
fore 2000. That is only as far in the 
future as 1918 is in the past. 

Should fertility miraculously 
begin to decline at once on a global 


scale, world population will be 
around five billion by the end of 
the century. All projections assume 
that mortality will continue to de- 
cline in the economically underde- 
veloped areas of the world. 

Population growth rates of three 
percent or more each year are com- 
mon in many underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Such a high natural-increase 
rate (births less deaths) was al- 
most unknown in any country prior 
to this decade. Most underdevel- 
oped countries now have growth 
rates of two percent or more. 

In contrast, the population of 
both the world and the United 
States is growing at the rate of 1.7 
percent per year. 

The traditionally high birth rates 
in the underdeveloped areas show 
no signs of declining. But the rap- 
idly falling death rates will con- 
tinue to decline as modern medical 
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and public health measures reach 
into remote villages. This sudden 
and sharp drop in mortality has 
set off the jet-propelled surge in 
population growth since World 
War II. 

To illustrate what is happening, 
new death-rate lows have been re- 
ported in a number of areas or re- 
gions where both birth rates and 
death rates* were high until recent 
years: Mexico, 12.1; Ceylon, 9.8; 
Costa Rica, 9.6; Trinidad and To- 
bago, 9.3; Taiwan, 8.0; Hong Kong, 
7.5; Singapore, 7.3; and Puerto 
Rico, 7.0. These are areas where 
statistics are fairly accurate. 

On the mainland of China, the 
birth rate is estimated to be be- 
tween 37 and 42 or even higher, 
while the death rate, estimated. at 
17 to 21, is believed to be falling 
rapidly. Thus, China’s population 
is growing at the rate of roughly 
two percent each year. With a 
population base of about 650 mil- 
lion, that means an annual incre- 
ment of at least 13 million Chinese. 

Growth rates are lower in the 
more developed countries of the 
world. Since death rates will tend 
to remain low, variations in growth 
rates will stem mainly from 
changes in birth rates. 

In 1957, most European coun- 
tries had birth rates of 15 to 22. 
Albania, Poland, Portugal, Ro- 
mania and Yugoslavia have had 
higher birth rates but these have 
declined slightly in recent years. 

In Argentina, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, the Soviet Union, 

*Birth rates, death rates and rates of 


natural increase are in terms of 1,000 
of the population per year. 





the United States and the Euro- 
pean population of South Africa, 
birth rates ranged between 23 and 
28. 

The postwar baby boom has 
abated only slightly in Canada and 
the United States. During 1958, 
the birth rate in this country wa- 
vered around 25. A decline in the 
marriage rate noted in an earlier 
Bulletin might be a harbinger of a 
lower trend in births. 

During the past decade, Japan 
experienced the sharpest birth-rate 
decline ever recorded in a major 
nation: from 34.3 in 1947 to 17.2 
in 1957. Birth rates now appear to 
be leveling off, but population will 
continue to increase until 1980 
when the aging of the population 
will check growth. Then, the pro- 
portion of the population in the 
reproductive years will be much 
smaller than it is now. 

Puerto Rico’s birth rate has 
fallen from 42.2 in 1947 to 32.4 in 
1957. The spread of industrializa- 
tion on the island has influenced 
this decline, and in addition Puerto 
Rico exports some of its fertility, 
for most of the migrants to the 
United States are in their prime 
reproductive year. 

Today, 55 percent of the people 
in the world live in Asia (exclud- 
ing the USSR). By 2000, three 
out of every five will live there. 
Applying the United Nations mid- 
dle-range estimate on a continental 
basis, world population distribu- 
tion will shift in these proportions 
by the year 2000: Asia’s propor- 
tion will increase from 55.2 to 61.8 


percent; Latin America’s will in- @ 
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crease from 6.5 to 9.4; Africa’s will 
gain only slightly, from 8.0 to 8.2; 
Oceania’s will remain at 0.5; 
Northern America’s will decline 
from 6.7 to 5.0; and Europe’s, in- 
cluding the USSR, will drop from 
23.0 to 15.1. 

The implications of these pro- 
portional shifts in population are 
far-reaching, especially in terms 
of world trade for raw materials 
and finished products: 

‘*.. . Because of a rapid increase 
in the number of local consumers, 
raw materials exported from cer- 
tain countries will become scarce. 
Markets for finished goods pro- 
duced elsewhere may widen, but a 
scarcity of materials may render 
their production costly. Changes 
in technology, economic organiza- 
tion and structure may or may not 
offset some of these effects of dif- 
fering rates of population growth.’’ 

The world has not begun to 
feed, house, clothe and educate its 
present 2.8 billion people properly. 
Yet, unless this can be accom- 
plished, there is little hope that 
people will develop into useful, 
freedom-oriented citizens. 

If the backlog of population 
growth since World War II is 
staggering, the prospect to the end 
of the century is gargantuan and 
‘‘at the very heart of the problem 
of our existence.’”* 

WORLD POPULATION 
PROJECTIONS 

The growth of world population 
during the next 25 years assumes 
an importance which transcends 
other problems. The actual future 
trend of population growth will 
depend largely on the course of 
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social, economic and political con- 
ditions and how they affect fertil- 
ity and mortality. With only past 
and present experience to go by, 
these conditions cannot be accu- 
rately appraised. For that reason, 
projections are only as reliable as 
the present fund of knowledge 
permits. 


The projections for most under- 
developed areas are based on indi- 
rect estimates which are less reli- 
able than those for the economi- 
eally more advanced countries. 
Better data will come gradually as 
new censuses and sample sur- 
veys become available. 


But, within these limitations, it 
ean be stated with assurance that 
the disparity in growth rates will 
continue. The poorer countries will 
have much higher increases than 
the wealthier countries. The United 
Nations middle-range projection, 
which assumes that fertility will 
remain at present levels until 1975 
and then begin to decline and that 
mortality will continue its down- 
ward course, shows the following 
differences in growth: 


Advanced Countries: In 1950, 
the population of Northern Amer- 
ica, Temperate South America, Ja- 
pan, Europe, the Soviet Union, 
Australia and New Zealand was és- 
timated at 863 million. In 1975, it 
will reach 1,170 million; and in 
2000, nearly 1,500 million. The 
average annual rate of growth will 
be 1.2 in 1950-1975 and 1.0 in 1975- 
2000. 


Underdeveloped Countries: In 
1950, the population of Africa, 
Central America, Tropical South 
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America, Asia (excluding Japan 
and the Soviet Union) and the 
Pacific Islands (excluding Austra- 
lia and New Zealand) was esti- 
mated at 1,634 million. It will 
reach 2,660 million in 1975 and 
nearly 4,800 million in 2000, with 
an average annual rate of growth 
of 2.0 percent in 1950-1975 and 2.4 
in 1975-2000. 

During the last quarter of the 
century, the rates of natural in- 
crease will continue to accelerate 
in the underdeveloped countries 
even though the estimate assumes a 
general decline in fertility after 
1975. 


TIME FOR REFLECTION 


One of the most forthright state- 
ments concerning the population 
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explosion of this century is the 
preface of a United Nations re- 
port, The Future Growth of World 
Population. It is quoted in its 
entirety : 

‘“‘The value of population pro- 
jections is no longer disputed. It 
is now commonplace that, if a plan 
for social and economic develop- 
ment is to have any chance of real- 
istic implementation, it requires a 
parallel assessment of the dynamics 
of population growth. Likewise, 
when told that the world’s poupu- 
lation may rise from 2,500 million 
to 4,000 million during the next 
twenty-five years, we think at once 
of the direct practical consequences 
in the economie and social sphere. 
And yet such a statement should 
stimulate even more profound 


TABLE I. Population Projections to the Year 2000, for the World, 
Continents and Regions. 








1950 1960 1970 1975 2000 

WORLD TOTAL 2,500 2,920 3,500 3,860 6,280 
AFRICA 199 237 294 331 517 

Northern Africa 43 53 67 76 147 

Middle and Southern Africa 156 185 22 254 370 
NORTHERN AMERICA 168 197 225 240 312 
LATIN AMERICA 163 206 265 303 592 
ASIA (excluding the Asian 

part of the Soviet 

Union and Japan) 1,296 1,524 1,870 2,093 3,717 
JAPAN AND RYUKYU ISLANDS 84 96 110 117 153 
EUROPE (excluding the European 

part of the Soviet Union) 393 424 457 476 568 

Northern and Western Europe 133 140 148 154 180 

Central Europe 128 140 151 156 183 

Southern Europe 132 144 158 166 206 
OCEANIA 13.2 16.3 19.4 21.0 29.3 

Australia & New Zealand 10.2 12.7 14.9 16.0 20.8 

Pacific Islands 2.9 3.6 4.5 5.0 8.6 
SOVIET UNION (Asian and 

European parts combined) 181 215 254 275 379 





(Based on Tables 1A and 1B, Appendix C: ‘‘The Future Growth of World Popu- 
lation.’’ High estimates through 1975 and medium estimates for 2000.) 
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FIGURE 1: WORLD POPULATION GROWTH 


This chart shows world population growth since 1650 and components of this growth 
by major areas since 1900. The projections to 2000 are the United Nations medium 


estimates. 


thought: we should do well to pon- 
der the significance of this devel- 
opment in terms of the destiny of 
our species. 

‘‘These next twenty-five years 
form part of a process which began 
some 200,000 years ago and which 
is about to culminate in man’s full 
possession of the earth. 

‘‘Two hundred thousand years 
ago, an extraordinary event oc- 





eurred, as important perhaps in 
its outcome as the appearance of 
the first living. cell: a creature 
which morphologically probably 
hardly differed from the other pri- 
mates surrounding it, crossed the 
threshold of deliberate reflection; 
man had quietly entered the scene. 

‘The consequences of this event 
were not at once apparent; more- 
over, this first man was a mere 
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semblance of what man is today. 
Palaeontology traces the stages of 
that evolution, and we now have a 
fairly clear idea of the process 
whereby, during these 200,000 
years, the homo faber of the early 
quaternary age developed into the 
homo sapiens of today’s demogra- 
phy. Palaeontology is concerned 
with periods of the order of two 
hundred thousand years and, 
though man eventually emerges as 
the dominant figure in that evolu- 
tion, he does not appear, at least at 
the outset, to have materially al- 
tered the rate of change in the 
varying forms of life. 

‘*Yet, while it took 200,000 years 
for the world’s human population 
to reach 2,500 million, it will now 
take a mere thirty years to add 
another 2,000 million. With the 
present rate of increase, it can be 
calculated that in 600 years the 
number of human beings on earth 
will be such that there will be only 
one square metre for each to live 
on. It goes without saying that 
this can never take place, some- 
thing will happen to prevent it. 

‘*We are now speaking of 600 
years, whereas just now we were 
talking of periods 200 times as 
long. Six hundred years is a little 
more than the time that has elapsed 
since the discovery of the New 
World. We have left palaeontology 
for history; the natural evolution 
of man is virtually completed. A 
new process is about to begin, or 
has perhaps already started, and 
the first signs of that ‘socialization’ 
of the world which appear on the 
horizon may be significant in this 
connexion. Our previous view that 
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the crossing of the ‘threshold of 
thought’ had not altered the rate 
of evolution no longer holds. De- 
liberate thinking, in fact, has so 
increased this rate that the very 
nature of the evolutionary process 
has been thereby changed and [it] 
seems imperative, having created 
the means of accelerating it, to find 
also the means of slowing it down 
and recovering equilibrium. Yet 
the danger of such remedial action 
is obvious. As long as it was a 
question of increasing the popula- 
tion, we were part of the stream 
followed by evolution during mil- 
lions of years. Faced with the 
problem of checking this growth, 
we are swimming against the tide 
and, in extremity, having discov- 
ered how to increase the flood wa- 
ters we now also possess the means 
of arresting them. It now depends 
on us whether this awakening of 
consciousness within the stream of 
life ends in failure or success. If 
tomorrow mankind loses the desire 
to live or, more correctly, to sur- 
vive, the history of life on earth 
will have lost all meaning. This 
explains why those who have un- 
dertaken to be the custodians of 
man’s moral heritage are question- 
ing his moral preparedness to gov- 
ern his own destiny. 

‘“‘The growth of world popula- 
tion during the next twenty-five 
years, therefore, has an importance 
which transcends economic and 
social considerations. It is at the 
very heart of the problem of our 
existence. We should like the 
reader to keep this idea before him 
in considering the facts and con- 
jectures which follow.’’ 
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THE WORLD SOCIAL SITUATION 

The world economic, political 
and social environments against 
which the population crisis is cast 
present many violent contrasts. 
Since World War II, millions who 
live in areas of traditional priva- 
tion have been aroused to the hope 
of a better way of life. Adlai 
Stevenson aptly labeled this ‘‘the 
revolution of rising expectations.’’ 
It is a surge that might pull many 
underdeveloped nations by their 
boot-straps up to higher living 
levels, or it is one that could easily 
be frustrated by rapid population 
growth. Frustration breeds dema- 
goguery and invites political dis- 
integration. 

President Arturo Frondizi of 
Argentina, in a speech to a joint 
session of Congress on January 21, 
1959, stated: 

. .. We eannot ignore the harsh fact 
that millions of beings in Latin America 
suffer from misery and backwardness. 
And we cannot deny that, under these 
social and economie conditions in open 
contradiction with our ideals of justice 
and freedom, the life of the spirit is im- 
possible, peoples that are poor and with- 
out hope are not free peoples. A stag- 
nant and impoverished country cannot 
uphold democratic institutions. On the 
contrary, it is fertile soil for anarchy 
and dictatorship. This is not a theoreti- 
eal conclusion but the undeniable evi- 
dence of facts recorded by the history 
lived by the Latin-American peoples. 
Contrary to what many people suppose, 
political instability and social unrest are 
not the causes but the effects of the spir- 
itual and material conditions under 
which millions of men and women are 
struggling, doomed to a life without 
hope or well-being. 

* * * 

Without national development no wel- 
fare or progress can exist. When there 
is misery and backwardness in a country 
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not only freedom and democracy are 
doomed but even national sovereignty is 
in jeopardy. The Latin-American peo- 
ples must face this truth, and attack the 
very roots of the evil. To this end, they 
must change an economic structure that 
has become a factor of stagnation and 
poverty. Our countries must decide, 
therefore, to make use of all their re- 
sources, to mobilize all the available en- 
ergy, and to take advantage of all the 
technical and scientific progress of our 
time.! 

Most of the world’s underdevel- 
oped countries face the same deci- 
sion as the Latin American coun- 
tries. The facts of the world social 
situation have been clearly and 
fearlessly outlined in a classic 
United Nations document pub- 
lished in 1957, Report on the 
World Social Situation. This should 
be read by every thoughtful citizen 
in the world. Its thought-provok- 
ing introduction is quoted below: 

‘‘The world social situation has 
significantly improved in vital sec- 
tors since the period covered by 
the Preliminary Report [1952] as 
far as can be judged by the limited 
evidence available. There has been a 
substantial rise in indices of health, 
food consumption, education and 
income. These improvements re- 
flect, in part, the efforts of Govern- 
ments and voluntary organizations 
described in the International Sur- 
vey of Programmes of Social De- 
velopment [1955], as well as the 
impact of international and bilat- 
eral programmes of assistance. 

*‘Mortality rates have continued 
their decline, particularly in eco- 
nomically less-developed countries. 
Epidemic diseases, which in the 
past periodically decimated hu- 
man populations, have been 
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brought under increasing control.* 
In the industrially advanced coun- 
tries, health problems have become 
more and more those of the intract- 
able degenerative diseases; and 
dangers that arise from the very 
nature of the industrial environ- 
ment, including motor transport 
accidents, contamination by indus- 
trial wastes and radioactivity, have 
caused growing concern. 

‘*Food production and consump- 
tion have improved on a world- 
wide basis, although with consider- 
able regional variations. In some 
of the less-developed countries, 
pre-war levels of per capita food 
production may not yet have been 
recovered, partly because of rapid 
population growth; recent in- 
creases in production, together 
with imports, loans and donations 
from abroad, have been sufficient 
to eliminate wide-scale famines, 
which ravaged some areas a few 
years back; but the problems of 
chronic malnutrition have not been 
solved. Meanwhile, several of the 
most highly industrialized coun- 
tries have been continuousy faced 
with food surpluses. 

‘*A significantly greater propor- 
tion of the children and youth in 
the world are now attending 
school, and literacy is advancing 
up through the age groups. Never- 
theless, one half of the world’s chil- 
dren of school-going age are still 
not enrolled in schools. Popular 
demands for education and na- 
tional needs for specialized person- 
nel arc now increasing more rapid- 
ly than the capacity of the school 


*Editor’s Note: The text italics are 


@ ours, used for emphasis. 
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systems. At the same time, there is 
a continuing world-wide debate as 
to the purposes and functions of 
education in modern society. Edu- 
cation itself tends to instil a ques- 
tioning attitude, so that, in gen- 
eral, the higher the national edu- 
cational level the more articulate 
the questioning of the kinds of 
education now provided. 

‘National income has risen to 
new heights, with industrial pro- 
duction growing faster than at any 
previous period in history. Real 
wages have gone up in most of the 
countries for which data are avail- 
able, although these are largely the 
developed countries. Consumer 
prices remained quite stable from 
mid-1952 until early 1955 or later, 
particularly in the developed coun- 
tries, but are again manifesting a 
definite upward trend in much of 
the world. Where records have 
been kept, wage-earning employ- 
ment has generally increased or 
has been maintained at high levels; 
conditions of work have been con- 
stantly improved and social bene- 
fits have been extended to a widen- 
ing circle of workers and their 
families. 

‘‘The optimism implied by this 
general picture of social progress 
must, however, be qualified : 

**1. While progress has been sub- 
stantial in the fields indicated, it is 
still small when compared to the 
vast extent of poverty and need in 
the world today, and it represents 
but a fraction of the potential for 
human progress that now exists. 
Much more could have been 
achieved, for example, were it not 
for a variety of obstacles and com- 
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Ficure 3: A SQUASHED WORLD 
If the U.N. projections are realized, the earth’s population will increase by over 
4.5 billion during the Twentieth Century. Dare one hazard the nonsensical specu- 
lation that the earth is pear-shaped and not a perfect sphere due to the growing 


weight of people on its surface? 


peting interests, including political 
obstacles and competing invest- 
ments in military defence. Many 
of the political refugees who posed 
a social problem in 1950 have now 
been absorbed but new bodies of 
refugees have been created as a 
result of events in Korea and Viet- 
Nam, as well as Hungary, and the 
problem of the Palestinian refugees 
remains unsolved. 

**2. The available data on social 
progress tend, by and large, to give 
a favourable bias to the world pic- 
ture. The existence of statistics on 
social conditions is apt to be asso- 
ciated with efforts to improve these 
conditions. Where nothing is 
known, it is more likely that little 
or no progress has been made. 

‘*3. The varying increases in na- 
tional income in the less developed 
countries have been accomplished, 
in certain instances at least, by a 
growing unevenness in the distri- 
bution of this income within the 
population, and by a growing dis- 


satisfaction on the part of groups 
that have not benefited as much 
from the rising incomes as they 
have suffered from the rising 
prices. Frequently, also, increase 
in average income on a national 
basis has meant only that part of 
the labour force has shifted from 
rural employment to nominally 
higher-paid urban employment, 
without there being any rise in the 
average individual income in the 
rural or the urban sector, taken 
separately; furthermore, an im- 
provement in income associated 
with a shift in employment from 
subsistence agriculture to paid 
labour may be an improvement in 
monetary terms but not necessarily 
in terms of actual consumption. 
Social programmes have widely 
served to counteract some of the 
worst effects of uneven income dis- 
tribution, although in some in- 
stances the funds have been chiefly 
derived from regressive taxation— 
which falls heavily upon low-in- 
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come groups—and have been large- 
ly absorbed in services available to 
a limited urban segment of the 
population. 

**4. The progress achieved has 
been quite uneven in the different 
fields of development, as well as in 
the different countries and popu- 
lation groups; it has been charac- 
terized by imbalances that may 
have serious long-range implica- 
tions. Housing has probably got 
worse in much of the world be- 
cause of rapid urbanization; and 
there is little reason to believe that 
any substantial advance has gen- 
erally been made in the prevention 
of mental illness or of crime and 
delinquency. 

‘*As noted in the World Eco- 
nomic Survey, 1955, the increase 
of national income per capita since 
before the Second World War has 
been greater in the already ad- 
vanced countries than in the eco- 
nomically underdeveloped coun- 
tries.* The gap in per capita in- 
come has therefore widened during 
that period. This has sometimes been 
interpreted to mean that the gap in 
levels of living as a whole has also 
been widening. Such an interpre- 
tation is not entirely justified. 

‘*The Committee of Experts on 
International Definition and Meas- 
urement of Standards and Levels 
of Living concluded, and the Eco- 
nomie and Social Council agreed, 
that, for purposes of international 
comparison, the level of living can- 
not be identified with per capita 

*In the last few years, however, avail- 
able information suggests that the posi- 
tion of the under-developed countries in 
some areas has considerably improved. 
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national income. On the contrary, 
it must be approached in a plural- 
istic manner by analysis of various 
‘components’ representing inter- 
nationally accepted values (health, 
nutrition, education, housing, em- 
ployment, personal income, ete.) 
and by the use of various statisti- 
cal indicators for these compo- 
nents. There is no satisfactory way 
at present of combining the several 
indicators into a single composite 
index. It follows from this analy- 
sis that countries may differ in 
their rates of progress in the dif- 
ferent components, and that the 
less developed countries as a group 
may be falling behind the devel- 
oped countries in some indices but 
catching up in others. This ap- 
pears to be precisely what has been 
happening, although the picture is 
obscured by the difficulty of mak- 
ing international comparisons of 
rates of change.* 


*For example, where levels are low, a 
small absolute increase in a particular 
factor may, by the use of certain meth- 
ods of computation, give the impression 
of a disproportionately high rate of im- 
provement. Thus, if school enrolment is 
doubled in a given period, this is a hun- 
dred per cent inerease in absolute enrol- 
ment, but it can mean in fact that the 
proportion of children in school has risen 
from only 2 per cent to 4 per cent of the 
total population of school-going age. 
Such an increase is not nearly as signifi- 
cant, in terms of the children affected, 
as, say,a 50 per cent increase in enrol- 
ment that means a shift from 20 per cent 
to 30 per cent of the school-age children 
goin to school. In general, in this report, 
which is concerned with the welfare of 
individuals, rates of change or progress 
will be considered from the point of view 
of the percentages of the total popula- 
tion affected, or in per capita terms. 
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FIGURE 4: 


PERCENT POPULATION INCREASES By MaJor REGIONS 


1900 to 2000 


The U.N. projections to the year 2000 show a relatively small increase in popu- 
lation in western Europe and North America and the greatest increases in Latin 


America and Asia 


‘‘If the gap in per capita na- 
tional income has widened, the gap 
in mortality rates has narrowed. If 
the more developed countries have 
been moving far ahead in their 
consumption of automobiles, tele- 
vision sets, household appliances 
and other products of an advanced 
industrial economy, the less devel- 
oped countries have been drawing 
closer in their per capita consump- 
tion of food calories—as is indeed 
inevitable if they make any prog- 
ress at all, since the developed 
countries have in general already 
reached or exceeded the optimum 
level of this particular index. 

‘‘The rates of progress in the 
different aspects or components of 
the level of living have depended 
to an important extent upon the 
economic and social structures in 
the different countries. Thus, in 
the economie field, agriculture and 
manufacturing have each expanded 
at about the same rate in under- 
developed and in developed coun- 


tries, yet the rise in total income 
has been smaller in the under-de- 
veloped regions because agricul- 
ture, which expanded at a much 
lower rate than manufacturing in 
both regions, accounts for a much 
higher proportion of total output 
in the underdeveloped regions. A 
similar situation, in reverse, helps 
explain the more rapid improve- 
ment of health in the underdevel- 
oped countries — as measured by 
decline in crude mortality rates. 
In both developed and under- 
developed countries, the rates of 
mortality from infectious diseases 
have dropped sharply in recent 
years while the rates from degen- 
erative diseases (primarily eardio- 
vascular diseases and cancer) have 
shown little decline or have in- 
creased. But infectious diseases 
account for a much higher propor- 
tion of total deaths in under-devel- 
oped countries, and therefore the 
impact of their decline upon total 
mortality rates is considerable, 
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whereas the economically devel- 
oped countries, having to a large 
extent conquered the infectious 
diseases as a cause of death, have 
been slowed in their progress by 
the degenerative diseases. 


“‘The drop in death-rates in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America, 
due largely to the penetration of 
modern methods of control of com- 
municable diseases, including the 
extension of health services that 
have sharply reduced infant 
deaths, has not been accompamed 
by a decline in birth-rates in those 
regions. The factors making for 
lowered birth-rates in the indus- 
trially developed countries have 
not penetrated into the under- 
developed regions as have the fac- 
tors making for lowered death-rates 
—birth-rates have not only re- 
mained high but in some instances 
appear in fact to have increased. 
Japan, since the Second World 
War, is an outstanding exception to 
the trend in Asia, having sharply 
dropped its fertility level and re- 
versed its previous tendency toward 
rapid population expansion. Mean- 
while, in Europe, birth-rates have 
been relatively stable since 1950, 
although generally lower than dur- 
ing the immediate post-war years. 
While there is today less disparity 
in birth-rates between the different 
parts of Europe than in the past, 
some parts—for example, Poland, 
the USSR and Yugoslavia — are 
maintaining considerably higher 
levels than the European average ; 
at the same time certain Western 
European countries have returned 


eS to their extremely low pre-war 
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rates — a situation that, as in 
Sweden, has caused government 
concern in connexion with the 
problem of labour shortage. In 
the English-speaking countries out- 
side Europe (Canada, the United 
States, Australia and New Zea- 
land), the relatively high post-war 
birth-rates—which rose far above 
the pre-war rates—have generally 
been maintained, at levels similar 
to those of Eastern Europe; fer- 
tility in Canada and the United 
States has in fact been increasing 
during the period covered by the 
present Report.* 


“As a result of the various ferti- 
ity and mortality trends, the world 
population has been growing at an 
ever-accelerating pace during the 
period under review. The present 
rates of population growth in some 
of the economically under-devel- 
oped countries are higher than any 
that have been known in the his- 
tory of the human race. Increases 
of 3 per cent per annum are not 
exceptional at present among these 
countries. Population growth at 
such rates cannot fail to have im- 
portant economic and social — and 
quite possibly political — conse- 
quences. For example, a very high 
annual rate of investment in 
schools, hospitals and other forms 
of social capital becomes necessary. 


*This becomes more evident if fertility 
is measured by the number of births per 
annum for every thousand women of 
childbearing age rather than by the 
crude birth-rate, since the latter, relating 
births to total population, is affected by 
increases in the relative size of the child 
population which result from the fertility 
trend itself. 
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*‘In the economic field during 
the period under review, imbal- 
ances in the growth of different 
parts of the economy have had im- 
portant social implications. In 
some countries, deliberate concen- 
tration of investment on heavy in- 
dustries for purposes of long-range 
development, with much less atten- 
tion to agriculture, housing and 
consumer industries, has been ac- 
companied by stagnation of the 
level of consumption, and, in cer- 
tain cases, even by a temporary 
lowering of that level for large seg- 
ments of the population, although 
the total national product mean- 
while expanded. 

**In general, and quite apart 
from government policy, there ap- 
pears to be an inevitable pressure 
in a developing economy for in- 
come to advance more rapidly in 
some sectors and among some o¢cu- 
pational groups than among oth- 
ers, owing to differential rates of 
growth in productivity or demand 
or for other reasons. Such imbal- 
ances may often represent a dy- 
namie factor, leading to desirable 
change in the occupational struc- 
ture. But they can also lead to 
unemployment and destitution 
among groups that are left behind 
in the changing economy, and, un- 
der certain circumstances, to a ris- 
ing cost of living that adversely 
affects many other groups as well. 
The growth of productivity, which 
is central to economic development, 
commonly takes place at differing 
rates in the different sectors of the 
economy; this can lead either to 
widening gaps in income or to 
compensatory price rises. Thus, 
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productivity —the output per 
worker — has generally risen more 
rapidly in manufacturing indus- 
tries than in services such as trans- 
port and housing or in food pro- 
duction; in some services, such as 
teaching, the concept of increasing 
productivity is hardly relevant. If 
the industrial workers share in the 
benefits of their increased produc- 
tivity, their income can rise with- 
out increase in the price of the 
goods they produce; but if an 
equivalent increase in productiv- 
ity does not take place in trans- 
port, housing, or food production, 
income in these vital sectors will 
lag behind or else prices wHl have 
to be raised to compensate for the 
lagging productivity — unless the 
Government provides subsidies. 
(Various other factors can, of 
course, be responsible for lagging 
income or inflated prices in these 
sectors, and in some countries agri- 
cultural productivity, for example, 
has expanded quite rapidly—more 
rapidly than demand.) 

‘*While competing pressures to 
share in the expanding national 
income —or at least to maintain 
standards under inflationary 
trends—may be applied with some 
effect by groups that produce es- 
sential goods and services, other 
groups, such as aged persons on 
pensions, have much less capacity 
to exert such economic pressures 
and have often suffered a declin- 
ing standard of living or have re- 
quired special protective action on 
the part of Governments in order 
to maintain adequate standards. In 
some of the less developed coun- 
tries, the situation of the tradition- 
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al village and small-town artisans 
has become conspicuously difficult, 
because of the competition of more 
cheaply produced manufactured 
goods (often imported) and the 
limited opportunities for alterna- 
tive employment. 


‘‘The situation as regards hous- 
ing is especially serious from a 
social point of view. The house- 
building industry has achieved in 
practice less increase in efficiency 
and productivity than have most 
other forms of modern industry. 
The costs of housing have shown 
strong inflationary tendencies in 
recent years, not only because of 
growing demand but also because 
of lagging efficiency. In many 
countries, government measures 
such as price and rent controls 
have helped to check increases in 
the costs of housing to the general 
public, but at the same time have 
discouraged new construction and 
proper maintenance of existing 
structures and have encouraged 
the continuation of black market 
practices. Some Governments have 
adopted more comprehensive pro- 
grammes involving subsidies in 
order to provide adequate housing 
at a price which workers can af- 
ford to pay. The financing of 
housing in relation to over-all eco- 
nomie and social development has 
become a matter of increasing in- 
ternational concern. 


‘*Housing is one of a series of 
urgent problems particularly asso- 
ciated with the explosive growth of 
cities in economically under-devel- 
oped areas during recent decades. 


© The population living in large 
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cities in Africa and Asia, for ex- 
ample, has multiplied more than 
five times in the present century 
and promises to continue growing 
at an extremely high rate. 
“Urbanization in the economi- 
cally under-developed regions has 
been proceeding more rapidly than 
industrialization; the large metro- 
politan centres have been growing 
at the expense of smaller towns; 
and the agrarian economies have 
often been unable to meet the in- 
creased food requirements, so that 
it has been necessary to import 
food from abroad, generally from 
highly industrialized countries .. .* 
““With urbanization, in economi- 
cally under-developed countries, 
there is usually a transfer of pov- 
erty and underemployment from 
the country to the city, and social 
dls that have been laid to indus- 
trialization or to city life are 
often but an over-flow of rural dis- 
tress. Urbanization also brings, 
however, in varying degrees, new 
problems arising from conflicts of 
culture, disruptions of old customs 
and patterns of life, difficulties of 
personal adjustment, disorganiza- 
tions and reorganizations of social 
structures. The family, in particu- 
lar, undergoes changes in its size, 
its functions — losing some func- 
tions and strengthening others — 
and in the status and roles of its 
different members. The position of 
children, who are caught between 
the new culture and the old, 1s apt 
to become especially uncertain and 


*Editor’s Note: The discussion on ur- 
banization has been heavily cut because 
of space limitation. 
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precarious. The increase of juve- 
nile delinquency, with urbaniza- 
tion, is a matter of widespread 
concern. ... 

* * * 

‘*Previous reports have exam- 
ined the extent of poverty and 
need in the economically under- 
developed regions. The present 
Report indicates that progress can 
be made and has been made i re- 
cent years, however, slow and un- 
even it has been. Yet the very 
process of development has been 
creating new problems as it has 
been solving old ones, and the 
present Report demonstrates also 
the need for a much closer integra- 
tion of economic and social objec- 
tives than has been yet achieved in 
most countries, much less compart- 
mentalization of thought, and 
much better understanding of the 
complex process of development 
upon which so many peoples and 
Governments are now basing their 
hopes for the future.’ 


HOW RAPID POPULATION 
GROWTH RETARDS ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


During the past few years, the 
problem of sound economic growth 
in the under-developed areas of the 
world has been given searching 
thought. Many economists believe 
that the future course of economic 
development of this country is 
very closely inter-related to suc- 
cessful development of the agrar- 
ian, underdeveloped areas. 

The greatest threat to economic 
development of those areas is con- 
tinued rapid population growth. 
With population pressure already 
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intense, and with annual growth 
rates of two to three percent—even 
higher in some countries—annual 
increments of people wipe out eco- 
nomic gains and stifle growth. The 
clearest statement available on this 
appears in The Report on the 
World Social Situation: 

**Rapid growth of population 
may complicate the problem of the 
economic and social development 
of under-developed countries, in 
three principal ways. First, it can 
increase the pressure of population 
on land that is already densely set- 
tled and so retard increases in the 
productivity of agricultural labour. 
This effect is seen not only in coun- 
tries where nearly all the cultivable 
land is now occupied but also in 
many under-developed countries 
where the density of agricultural 
population in the cultivated areas 
is high, although large amounts of 
potentially productive land lie un- 
used because of land ownership 
systems, lack of capital or tech- 
niques to exploit available land, or 
for other reasons. 

‘*Second, accelerating population 
growth can aggravate the problem 
of capital shortage, which is one of 
the most important obstacles to 
economic development of nearly all 
under-developed countries. The 
faster the population grows, the 
larger the share of each year’s in- 
come which must be invested in 
increasing the stock of productive 
equipment merely to maintain the 
existing level of equipment per 
worker. The larger the investments 
required for this purpose, the 
smaller the share of annual income 
that will be available either to raise 
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the level of current consumption 
per capita, or to make investments 
which would increase productivity 
and permit higher levels of con- 
sumption in the future. 

‘‘While in a well-developed dy- 
namic economy the demand for 
such capital investments may serve 
as a stimulus to continuing eco- 
nomic growth, the case of the un- 
der-developed countries, with their 
narrow margin of income over sub- 
sistence needs, is different. For 
most of them it is difficult to save 
and invest enough from their 
meagre annual income to permit 
economic development to proceed 
at a satisfactory pace, even with- 
out rapid population growth. It is 
true that if these countries can in- 
dustrialize and better utilize their 
human as well as their natural re- 
sources, some of them, at least, will 
undoubtedly benefit in the long 
run from a substantially larger 
population. But even where a 
larger population would be advan- 
tageous in the long run, economic 
progress will be hindered if num- 
bers increase so rapidly as to put 
an excessive strain upon the econ- 
omy. 

“‘Third, the high birth-rates of 
the under-developed countries cre- 
ate a heavy load of dependent 
children for the working popula- 
tion. [As table 26 shows,] the per- 
centages of children under 15 years 
of age in the less developed coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America are generally in the order 
of 40 per cent or more of the total 
population, while the range of this 
ratio in the European countries is 
from about 20 to 30 per cent. This 
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difference is the consequence of the 
higher birth-rates in the former 
areas. The necessity of supporting 
so many children puts the workers 
of the under-developed countries at 
an added disadvantage in their ef- 
fort to save and invest for eco- 
nomic development. It also com- 
plicates the problem of providing 
the children with the education 
that is essential for social and eco- 
nomic advancement in the long 
run.’’> 


UNITED NATIONS CONTRIBUTION 


The work of the United Nations 
in the field of demography is 
guided by the Population Commis- 
sion, created in October 1946 by a 
resolution passed by the Economic 
and Social Council. The Commis- 
sion is a subsidiary body which ad- 
vises the Council regarding press- 
ing demographic problems con- 
fronting the member nations and 
suggests programs for their solu- 
tion. The tenth session of the Pop- 
ulation Commission convened in 
Geneva, February 9-20. 

The Commission is composed 
this year of delegates from 15 
member nations: Argentina, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, China, El 
Salvador, France, Israel, Japan, 
Norway, Ukraine, USSR, United 
Arab Republic, United Kingdom 
and the United States. Dr. Kings- 
ley Davis, of the Department of 
Sociology and Social Institutions 
at the University of California, 
and a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Population Refer- 
ence Bureau, is this country’s rep- 
resentative. 

The agenda for the Geneva meet- 
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ing covered many issues, among 
them a review of the program of 
technical assistance for demo- 
graphic and research training cen- 
ters established with U. N. assist- 
ance; demographic pilot studies in 
underdeveloped countries ; the need 
for studies of the migratory move- 
ment from rural to urban areas in 
underdeveloped countries and the 
related social and economic prob- 
lems; a technical assistance pro- 
gram to aid the world-wide census 

activity planned for 1960; and a 

review of regional activities in the 

demographic field with suggestions 
for a new work program for Africa. 

In establishing a work program for 

1959-61, attention was ‘‘focused 

primarily on problems of the un- 

der-developed countries.”’ 

In recent years, the work of the 
Population Branch, which is the 
operating agency of the Popula- 
tion Commission, has been increas- 
ingly directed toward projects 
which could prove of immediate 
benefit to the less developed coun- 
tries in the planning of their pro- 
grams of economic and social devel- 
opment. These include: 

(1) the earrying out of research studies 
dealing with various aspects of the 
determinants of population trends 
and their economic and social con- 
sequences ; 

(2) the preparation of population esti- 

mates and projections and the eval- 

uation of the quality of demographic 
statistics ; 

the training of personnel in the less 

developed countries in the techniques 

of demographic research and analy- 

818; 

(4) the sponsoring of seminars and other 
technical conferences to dissemin- 
ate knowledge of population trends 
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and draw attention to their practical 
applications in the planning of econ- 
omic and social development; 

(5) the carrying out of demographic 
pilot studies in the less developed 
countries to demonstrate methods of 
obtaining information on various 
demographic characteristics and their 
relations to economic and social fac- 
tors; and 

(6) the provision of technical assistance 
in the field of population to those 
Governments requesting such assist- 
ance. 

It should be noted that the compila- 
tion and publication of demographic sta- 
tistics and reports are functions of the 
United Nations Statistical Office rather 
than the Population Branch. 


AN AGONIZING APPRAISAL 


The Population Bulletin pub- 
lished in November 1955 traced the 
evolution of the United Nations 
demographic program from the 
formation of the Population Com- 
mission in 1946 and the reader is 
referred to that issue for further 
details. It should be repeated here, 
however, that the United Nations 
has been impeded in any realistic, 
curative attack on the population 
problem because of a three-way 
split in thinking concerning policy 
formulation. 

The Communist bloc has steadily 
maintained that “‘Neo-Malthusian’ 
efforts to reduce the population or 
to restrict its growth are unscien- 
tific and reactionary”; the Roman 
Catholic bloc, while agreeing quite 
explicitly in principle that over- 
rapid growth in regions of intense 
population pressure can be disas- 
trous, has opposed any considera- 
tion which might imply the use of 
means of control morally unaccept- 


able to the church. The third group @ 
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consists of the demographic repre- 
sentatives of the western nations 
who recognize the gravity of the 
crisis, but who have been disposed 
to evade the issue because of the 
fear of political consequences. 

The net result of these differ- 
ences has been a tendency to talk 
in generalities, and to shy away 
from recommendations for coordi- 
nation of other United Nations ef- 
forts and for guidance to member 
nations in policy formation. Un- 
less the fundamental question of 
population growth is faced direct- 
ly in its total implications, the 
United Nations program for im- 
proving the social and economic 
conditions of the peoples of the 
earth suffers from a paralysis that 
may ultimately prove fatal. 

As a case in point, the United 
Nations attack on epidemic dis- 
ease through the World Health 
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